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COUNTRY  SIGHTS  AND  SOUNDS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OUR  story  begins  on  a  bright  sun- 
shiny morning  in  May.  Two  pair  of 
wide-awake  eyes  have  been  watching 
for  the  first  streaks  of  dawn«along  the 
eastern  sky ;  and  little  feet  have  been 
pattering  many  times  over  the  soft 
carpet,  in  eager  quest  of  somebody  or 
something  that  is  looked  for  with 
great  impatience. 

But  it  is  yet  too  early  for  the  usual 
bustle  of  city  life  ;  and  the  few  people 
who  are  hurrying  through  the  streets 
are  those  whose  .  business  or  other 
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cares  oblige  them  to  be  stirring  be- 
times. Now  and  then  the  baker's 
handcart,  or  the  covered  wagon  of  the 
milkman,  with  its  shining  tin  cans, 
comes  rumbling  over  the  rough  stones. 

Then  one  by  one  the  bars  are  taken 
down  from  the  shop  windows  ;  and 
the  steps  and  door-knobs  of  dwelling- 
houses,  undergo  the  daily  operation 
of  sweeping  and  brightening. 

Susy  and  Walter  Grant  are  going 
to  spend  some  months  with  a  friend 
of  their  papa,  who  lives  on  a  farm 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  city. 
This  visit  has  been  looked  forward  to 
with  great  pleasure.  The  days  and 
even  the  hours  have  been  counted ; 
until  at  last  almost  the  very  time  has 
come  for  them  to  set  off  on  their 
journey. 
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It  has  been  settled  that  they  are  to 
go  in  the  cars,  and  after  they  leave 
the  rail-road,  they  expect  to  have  a 
charming  ride  by  wagon,  through  a 
very  lovely  range  of  country  scenery. 
As  their  parents  cannot  make  it  con* 
venient  to  go  with  them,  the  little- 
folks  are  to  be  under  the  care  of 
Cousin  Martha  ;  a  young  woman  wh6 
has  lived  in  the  family  for  a  number 
of  years,  as  an  upper  nurse  or  gover- 
ness. *  She  is  both  intelligent  and 
pious,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  are 
always  willing  to  have  their  dear 
children  with  her.  Her  long  tried 
worth  and  valuable  services  have 
caused  her  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  re- 
lative. So  she  goes  by  the  name  of 
Cousin  Martha,  with  both  parents  and 
children. 
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Susy  has  just  begun  to  think  that 
"  getting  up  time  "  will  never  come, 
when  a  gentle  tap  is  heard  at  her  door, 
and  presently  Cousin  Martha  and 
the  nursery  maid  come  in  together. 
While  the  latter  helps  Susy  to  dress, 
and  combs  and  brushes  her  hair, 
Cousin  Martha  takes  down  from  the 
pegs  in  the  closet  the  pretty  gingham 
and  calico  frocks,  that  she  has  been  so 
busy  making  the  last  few  weeks,  for 
Susy  to  take  with  her  to  the  country. 
These  she  folds  into  a  large  box ; 
leaving  room  for  a  suit  or  two  of 
little  Walter's  and  some  thick  shawls 
and  other  wrappers,  for  cool  and  rainy 
days. 

She  herself  wears  a  dark  delaine 
dress,  with  neat  linen  collar  and  wrist- 
bands, and  her  plain  straw  bonnet 
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trimmed  with  green  ribbon,  is  brought 
in,  and  placed  beside  Susy's  smart 
little  travelling  hat. 

And  now  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
Walter  loudly  proclaims  that  break- 
fast is  ready;  and  after  a  hurried 
meal,  and  many  kisses  and  fond  good- 
byes from  their  loving  parents,  the 
impatient  little  folks,  with  their  more 
quiet  companion,  are  in  full  drive  to- 
wards the  station. 

What  an  exciting  scene  it  was] 
Neither  Walter  nor  Susy  had  ever 
travelled  by  rail  before,  or  been  any  dis- 
tance into  the  open  country.  They 
had  taken  several  excursions  with 
their  papa  and  mamma  up  and  down  the 
river  ;  and  sometimes  had  enjoyed  a 
drive  through  the  environs  of  the 
city,  to  some  friend's  handsome  cot- 
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tage  residence.  But  life  at  a  farm- 
house would  be  something  quite  new 
and  strange  to  them.  So  it  was  no 
wonder  that  they  had  looked  forward 
to  this  country  visit  with  such  delight. 
How  they  enjoyed  it  all !  Little 
Walter  could  hardly  help  putting  his 
head  out  of  the  car  window  all  the 
time,  to  see  how  fast  the  bridges  and 
the  river  spun  past  them,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  him  they  were  doing.  But 
when  Cousin  Martha  told  him  how 
very  dangerous  this  was,  and  reminded 
him  of  his  promise  to  his  mamma,  to 
sit  very  quiet,  and  be  a  good  and  obedi- 
ent little  boy,  he  at  once  became  "  as  still 
as  a  mouse — "  as  he  whispered  to  Susy, 
who  was  using  her  eyes  very  dili- 
gently, at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
wihdow. 
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Walter  was  glad  afterwards  that  he 
had  listened  betimes  to  good  cousin 
Martha,  for  just  then  a  little  boy, 
who  was  acting  in  the  very  same 
manner,  had  his  nice  cap  taken  off 
quite  suddenly  by  the  wind,  and,  al- 
most before  he  missed  it,  it  was  left 
miles  and  miles  behind  them.  Walter 
thought  that  he  would  be  sorry  to  lose 
his  new  straw  hat,  that  his  mam  ma  had 
bought  for  him  only  the  day  before, 
when  he  was  walking  with  her  in 
Chestnut  Street ;  and  he  was  sorry  too 
for  the  little  vexed  boy ;  and  did  not 
laugh  at  him,  as  some  rude  children 
would  have  done. 

Yery  soon  they  had  left  the  city 
far  behind  them;  and  now  green 
meadows  and  neatly  fenced  fields, 
with  men  and  boys  at  various  kinds 
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of  work,  flew  swiftly  by  them,  or 
seemed  to  do,  though  in  reality  they 
themselves  were  in  motion.  The  long 
train  of  cars  with  its  noise  and  smoke, 
was  a  never-failing  wonder  to  the 
neighbourhood  through  which  it 
passed.  Walter  was  greatly  amused 
to  see  the  horses  gather  together  to 
gaze  at  the  novel  sight ;  then  with  a 
snort  and  a  bound  as  it  whistled  past, 
rush  in  a  body  from  the  fancied 
danger. 

But  pleased  as  they  were  with  their 
new  mode  of  travelling,  the  children 
were  not  sorry,  when,  as  they  reached 
a  station,  they  saw  cousin  Martha 
gather  up  her  satchel  and  small  pack- 
ages, and  prepare  to  leave  the  cars. 
A  short  distance  from  the  road  stood 
a  covered  wagon,  with  a  team  of  stout 
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farm  horses ;  and  a  large  pleasant 
faced  man  with  a  whip  in  his  hand, 
came  and  lifted  out  Susy  and  Walter, 
and  told  them  in*  loud  hearty  tones, 
that  he  was  their  father's  old  friend, 
Robert  Hill ;  and  they  should  be  very 
welcome  to  Daisy  Dell  Farm. 

Walter  and  Susy  liked  Mr.  Hill 
the  minute  they  saw  him ;  and  they 
were  sure  he  liked  them  too,  for  while, 
as  they  rode  along  in  the  wagon,  he 
talked  with  cousin  Martha,  he  would 
now  and  then  smile  and  nod  at  the 
little  girl  by  her  side,  or  pat  Walter's 
brown  head,  as  they  sat  together  on 
the  front  seat. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE  road  to  Daisy  Dell  Farm,  as  I 
have  already  said,  lay  through  a  very 
pleasant  part  of  the  country.  A  beau- 
tiful valley  stretched  away  on  each 
side  of  it ;  and  neat  farm-houses,  with 
their  white  walls  tastefully  adorned 
with  shrubbery,  peeped  out  from  the 
shelter  of  great  forest  trees,  which 
gave  the*m  a  very  cool  and  inviting 
look. 

But  what  pleased  our  little  trav- 
ellers most  of  all,  was  the  profusion 
of  white  and  pink  blossoms  that 
decked  the  fruit  trees  with  a  garment 
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of  beauty.  The  apple  orchards  were 
like  gardens  of  roses ;  their  snowy 
flowers  tipped  daintily  with  red,  and 
the  bees  busy  with  the  great  harvests 
of  sweets.  All  along  the  lanes  were 
to  be  seen  cherry,  pear,  and  plum 
trees,  white  as  a  snowdrift ;  but  the 
peach  blossoms,  being  earlier,  had  fa- 
ded away ;  and  in  their  place  were 
the  germs  of  the  luscious  fruit,  to  be 
ripened  by  the  summer  heats. 

While  they  were  feasting  their  eyes 
with  this  beautiful  sight,  a  fine  breeze 
arose  from  the  west,  and  immediately 
showers  of  white  petals  from  the  over- 
ripe blossoms  drifted  past  them. 

"  It  is  snowing — it  is  snowing," 
cried  Walter,  stretching  out  his  little 
hands  to  catch  the  flying  masses. 

Cousin  Martha  and  Susy  laughed 
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at  the  idea  of  a  snow  storm  in  May  ; 
but  Mr.  Hill  informed  them  that  was 
by  no  means  uncommon. 

"  We  have  often  had  deep  snows 
after  the  trees  were  in  full  bloom," 
he  observed,  "  and  it  is  a  curious  sight 
enough,  to  see  the  garment  of  winter 
covering  up  the  green  earth ;  and  the 
red  peach  blossoms  peeping  through 
the  half-melted  snow  on  the  branches 
of  the  trees." 

"Just  like  strawberries  and  ice 
cream,"  cried  Susy.  "0  Mr.  Hill," 
she  added  eagerly,  *>  are  there  any 
strawberries  at  Daisy  Dell  Farm?" 

"  Plenty  to  be  had  for  the  gather- 
ing," said  the  good  farmer,  "  or  there 
will  be,  if  you  wait  for  the  June  sun 
to  ripen  them.  Now  we  have  flowers, 
not  fruit." 
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Mr.  Hill  then  told  his  little  friends, 
that  human  life  has  its  seasons  as 
well  as  the  year.  Childhood  and 
youth  are  the  spring  time  of  our  ex- 
istence ;  and  beautiful  are  these  buds 
of  promise,  when  adorned  with  the 
graces  of  true  religion,  (rod  gives 
us  time,  and  talents,  and  opportuni- 
ties for  improvement,  and  he  will 
look  in  due  season  for  the  fruit. 

The  farmer  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to 
a  fine-looking  pear  tree  that  grew  by 
the  road-side. 

"Man  and  boy,  I  have  seen  that 
tree  bloom  here  these  thirty  years, 
and  I  never  tasted  fruit  from  it  that 
was  worth  the  gathering.  Bitter,  and 
hard,  and  gnarled,  it  but  disappoints 
the  seeker.  And  yet  it  is  very  fair 
to  look  upon.  So  I  have  often  thought 
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are  those  persons  who  outwardly  ap- 
pear good,  while  their  hearts  are  full 
of  unclean  ness  and  wickedness." 

"  But  why  do  you  not  cut  it  down  ?" 
inquired  Susy.  "I  should  think  it 
had  lived  long  enough,  a  useless 
tree." 

"  Alas,  my  child,"  said  the  good 
old  man,  "you  remind  me  of  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  concerning  a  like 
'  cumberer  of  the  ground.'  But  I 
have  lately  heard  of  a  method,  by 
which  even  the  most  unpromising 
tree  may  be  made  to  bear  sweet  and 
wholesome  fruit.  So  I  intend  to  spare 
it  yet  another  year,  'and  if  it  bear 
fruit  well.'  God  grant,  in  his  mercy, 
that  we  be  not  cut  off  as  unprofitable 
servants  !" 

"  But  I  must  read  you  another  les- 
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sou  from  the  blossoms,"  continued  the 
farmer,  with  a  pleasant  look. 

He  reached  with  his  whip  a  branch 
from  one  of  the  trees  that  was  thickly 
laden  with  the  large  white  flowers ; 
and  stripping  off  the  petals,  showed 
them  beneath,  a  small  green  germ 
shaped  like  a  cup.  u  This,"  he  told 
them,  "  was  the  first  beginning  of  the 
fruit.  After  the  flower  has  faded, 
this  increases  in  size  until  it  finally 
ripens  into  something  sweet  and  plea- 
sant to  our  taste.  It  is  partially  in- 
tended to  protect  the  seeds  for  the 
production  of  new  plants.  Open  one, 
and  you  see  already  the  tender  im- 
pression of  seed  vessels.  But  God 
has  been  so  good  as,  in  addition  to  its 
use  to  the  plant,  to  make  it  an  article 
of  comfort  and  luxury  to  us." 

2* 
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"  I  never  see  such  perishing  blos- 
soms as  these,"  observed  cousin  Mar- 
tha, taking  the  fragrant  flowers  in  her 
hand,  "  without  thinking  of  the  com- 
forting language  of  the  prophet :  '  The 
grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth, 
but  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand 
for  ever.'  "  Is.  xl.  8. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE  dwelling-house  at  Daisy  Dell 
Farm  was,  as  its  name  implied,  set 
in  a  dimple  or  hollow,  right  between 
two  green  slopes.  It  was  built  of  a 
dark  freestone,  and  afterwards  white- 
washed. The  lovely  fresh  colours  that 
surrounded  it  at  this  season  of  the 
year  made  a  perfect  picture  of  it. 
Barns  and  other  outhouses  were  kept 
at  a  distance.  There  was  nothing  to 
mar  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  farm- 
house, as  it  glanced  out  through  the 
trees  and  flowering  vines. 
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Mrs.  Hilt  and  her  two  daughters, 
Fanny  and  Mary,  came  out  to  the  gate 
to  receive  their  young  visitors.  The 
welcome  given  was  warm  and  true 
hearted ;  bestowed  without  stint  or 
ceremony.  The  neat  sitting-room  of 
the  farm-house,  with  its  cool  matting, 
and  windows  closely  shaded  by  cur- 
tains of  green  paper,  looked  very  in- 
viting after  their  long  dusty  ride; 
arid  the  chintz- covered  sofa  afforded 
such  ample  accommodations  for  a  nap, 
that  little  Walter,  as  soon  as  his  hat 
and  light  sack  had  been  removed, 
crept  up,  and  arranging  himself  co- 
zily  upon  it,  fell  fast  asleep. 

All  the  young  people  at  the  farm 
were  already  grown  up,  or  so  nearly  so 
as  to  be  beyond  the  age  of  childhood. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  kind  Mrs. 
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Hill  from  having  a  sympathy  and 
feeling  for  the  little  ones  of  other 
flocks.  So  after  an  abundant  lunch 
of  freshly-baked  currant  pie  and  rich 
creamy  milk,  she  persuaded  Susy  to 
follow  her  little  brother's  example, 
and  rest  a  while  before  setting  out,  as 
she  proposed  to  do,  to  explore  the 
beauties  of  Daisy  Dell  Farm. 

Susy  protested,  at  first,  against  this 
arrangement.  There  were  so  many 
things  to  look  at  both  from  door  and 
window,  that  she  was  sure  she  could 
not  sleep.  But  when  cousin  Martha 
represented  to  her  how  much  more 
pleasant  every  object  would  appear, 
when  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  sun 
should  be  over,  and  how  much  better 
fitted  she  herself  would  be  to  enjoy 
them ;  Susy  yielded,  and  suffered  her- 
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self  to  be  led  to  the  neat  apartment 
that  had  been  prepared  for  them. 

Everything  there  was  fresh  and 
sweet.  The  windows  had  green  Yeni- 
tian  shutters,  and  white  muslin  cur- 
tains over  them.  There  was  a  dainty 
bed  with  snowy  coverings  for  cousin. 
Martha  and  Susy,  and  a  little  crib  at 
,  one  side  for  Walter,  just  like  the  one 
he  slept  in  at  home.  Beneath  the 
looking-glass  was  a  toilet  table,  also 
draped  with  white  muslin ;  and  a  vase, 
full  of  roses  and  lilacs,  sent  a  delicious 
fragrance  through  the  room. 

Susy  lay  awake  for  some  time, 
watching  cousin  Martha,  as  she  un- 
packed their  clothes,  and  put  them 
away  in  the  bureau  drawers.  Then 
she  saw  her  arranging  the  books  she 
had  brought  with  her  in  a  case  of 
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hanging  shelves ;  but  after  this  she 
remembered  no  more,  for  she  was  in 
the  land  of  dreams. 

When  Susy  awoke,  it  was  nearly 
sundown.  Cousin  Martha  brought 
some  cool  fresh  water,  and  bathed  her 
face  and  hands.  Then  one  of  her 
dark  calico  frocks  was  put  on,  with  a 
pair  of  stout  shoes,  and  Susy,  smiling 
at  herself  in  the  glass,  said  she  should 
be  ready  now  for  all  kinds  of  country 
excursions. 

Cousin  Martha,  however,  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  do  more  that  evening 
than  take  a  walk  after  supper  in  Mrs. 
Hill's  well-kept  garden.  Walter  had 
finished  his  nap  long  before,  and  had 
been  out  with  Frank  and  Lewis,  Mr. 
Hill's  sons,  to  see  the  horses  and  the 
lambs,  and  all  the  other  wonders  of 
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the  farm.  The  boys,  who  were  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years  old,  were  delighted 
with  a  little  companion  not  half  their 
age.  Frank  had  cut  him  a  whistle 
from  an  elder  stalk — the  pith  of  that 
plant  being  easily,  removed; — while 
Lewis,  who  had  great  skill  with  his 
knife,  promised  to  fashion  him  a  boat, 
and  help  him  to  sail  it  on  a  shallow 
pond,  that  was  in  sight  of  the  house. 

But  if  these  things  were  a  pleasure 
to  Walter,  it  was  equally  so  to  cousin 
Martha  and  Susy,  to  go  the  rounds  of 
the  farm-house  garden,  and  see  the 
different  plants  with  which  it  was  set. 
Children  who  live  always  in  the  city 
know  little  of  vegetable  life,  beyond 
the  great  heaps  on  the  market  stalls, 
and  the  flavour  of  the  different  varie- 
ties at  their  parents'  table.  But  how 
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curious  it  is,  to  watch  the  growth  of  a 
plant,  from  the  little  delicate  seed  that 
is  dropped  into  the  brown  earth,  and 
nourished  there  in  its  dark  chambers, 
until  the  slender  stalk  breaks  through 
the  hard  clods,  and  bears  leaves,  and 
blossoms,  and  the  perfect  fruit. 

Farmer  Hill,  who  never  lost  an  op- 
portunity for  a  useful  lesson,  un- 
covered, for  Susy's  inspection,  the 
mould  from  some  of  his  newly  planted 
Lima  beans.  He  opened  one  of  these 
hard  dry  substances,  and  showed  her 
a  little  germ  that  grew  just  under  the 
eye  of  the  bean.  When  softened  by 
the  moisture  of  the  earth,  the  bean 
parts  in  two,  a  small  thread-like  root 
creeps  out,  and  fastens  itself  in  the 
ground,  then  the  little  germ  unfolds 
its  leaves,  white  at  first,  until  they  are 
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exposed  to  the  light  arid  air,  when 
they  turn  of  a  deep  and  lively  green. 

"  How  wonderful  it  all  is  !"  said 
Susy.  "  And  these  pea  vines,  with 
their  fall  plump  pods,  and  those  nice 
crisp  radishes  that  we  ate  just  now 
with  our  bread  and  butter  at  tea,  how 
strange  to  think  they  were  once  such 
little  seeds !" 

"  Yet  not  more  strange  and  won- 
derful than  this,  my  dear  little  girl," 
said  the  good  farmer,  "  is  that  sub- 
lime truth  of  our  holy  religion,  which 
teaches  us  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
The  apostle  indeed  likens  this  quick- 
ening of  the  dead,  to  the  vivifying 
of  the  seed  that  is  buried  in  the  earth. 
*  And  that  which  thou  sowest  thou  sow- 
est  not  that  body  that  shall  be,  but 
bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat, 
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or  of  some  other  grain:  but  Godgiveth 
it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and 
to  every  seed  his  own  body.  So  also 
is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  It  is 
sown  in  corruption ;  it  is  raised  in  in- 
corruption.  It  is  sown  in  dishonour, 
it  is  raised  in  glory ;  it  is  sown  in 
weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power.'  No 
wonder,"  said  the  good  old  man  with 
emotion,  "  that  after  this  the  apostle 
exclaims : '  0  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? — 
Thanks  be  to  Grod,  which  giveth  us 
the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.' " 

The  full  moon  was  lighting  up 
every  object  as  with  a  flood  of  splen- 
dour, when  the  little  party  turned  to 
enter  the  farm-house.  Mr.  Hill,  who 
still  kept  hold  of  Susy's  hand,  paused 
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on  the  threshold,  and  made  the  little 
girl  observe  the  chastened  beauty  of 
the  scene.  Like  the  kingly  psalmist 
of  Israel,  who  sang  God's  praises  in 
the  works  of  nature,  the  sight  awak- 
ened the  gratitude  of  his  pious  soul ; 
and  he  exclaimed  in  those  strains 
which  once  awoke  the  harp  of  Zion : 
" '  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God  ;  and  the  firmament  shovveth  his 
handy  work.  Day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  shovveth 
knowledge.  There  is  no  speech  nor 
language,  where  their  voice  is  not 
heard.' "  Ps.  xix.  1—3. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

"  UP  and  be  doing — up  and  be  do- 
ing," sang  the  merry- voiced  robin  un- 
der Susy's  window.  The  little  girl 
rubbed  her  eyes,  and  jumped  up  in  a 
hurry.  She  thought  at  first  that  some 
human  voice  had  called  her ;  but 
when  she  looked  around,  and  saw 
that  cousin  Martha  and  even  little 
Walter  had  both  gone,  she  began  to 
think  of  the  early  songs  that  Mr.  Hill 
had  been  telling  her  about,  and  ran  to 
the  window. 

Sure  enough  the  birds  were  all 
wide  awake,  and  holding  a  concert  in 

3* 
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the  branches  of  the  old  buttonwood. 
A  little  fellow  with  curious  bright 
eyes,  and  quick  motions  of  his  grace- 
ful wings,  was  hopping  from  twig  to 
twig,  as  if  he  were  dancing.  Susy 
thought  he  must  be  the  very  rogue, 
who  had  disturbed  her  slumbers. 
But  now  he  sang  :  "  Cheer  up — Cheer 
up." 

There  was  no  need  to  tell  Susy  that, 
the  air  was  so  sweet  and  fresh, — so 
fragrant  with  the  breath  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  apple  blossoms, — 
the  prospect  over  wood  and  valley  was 
so  lovely,  as  the  first  beams  of  the 
morning  sun  fell  upon  it, — that  the 
little  girl  felt  as  light  and  frolicsome 
as  the  birds  themselves.  She  decided 
not  to  wait  for  cousin  Martha  to  come 
and  dress  her,  but  hurrying  on  the 
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first  suit  she  could  find,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  a  thin  lawn  frock,  accom- 
panied by  a  pair  of  light-coloured 
gaiters,  she  went  down  stairs  to  take 
a  walk  before  breakfast. 

Her  first  wish  was  to  visit  the  great 
barn,  which  she  saw  at  some  distance 
from  the  house.  Fanny  and  Mary 
Hill  had  just  passed  under  her  win- 
dow, with  their  pails  and  milking- 
stools  on  their  arms  ;  and  she  wanted 
so  much  to  learn  to  milk  a  cow,  and 
make  those  nice  golden  pats  of  butter, 
that  Mrs.  Hill  had  on  her  table.  She 
was  sure  she  could  do  it  if  she  tried ; 
so  she  hurried  on  in  the  direction  she 
had  seen  them  take. 

But  Susy  forgot  how  unsuitably  she 
was  dressed  for  country  work,  for  be- 
fore she  had  walked  half  across  the 
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lawn,  ner  thin  shoes  were  wet  through 
with  the  heavy  dew,  and  her  muslin 
skirt  soiled  on  the  wet  gravel. 

"  Hip — hip — hurrah,"  shouted  lit- 
tle Walter,  riding  merrily  along  the 
road,  on  good-natured  Frank's  bent 
shoulders. 

"  Why,  sissy,"  he  said,  with  a  won- 
dering glance  at  Susy's  muddy  skirts, 
"  you  look  as  if  you  had  been  out  in 
the  rain." 

"  I  didn't  know  it  had  rained  in 
the  night,  or  I  wouldn't  have  come 
out,"  said  Susy,  almost  ready  to  cry. 

"  Why  neither  it  has,"  said  Frank  ; 
"  this  is  only  the  dew.  It  falls  every 
night  now,  unless  it  is  going  to  rain." 

"  What  is  the  dew  ?  and  why  doesn't 
it  fall  when  it  is  going  to  rain  ?"  ques- 
tioned Susy. 
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"  You  must  ask  cousin  Martha,  or 
my  father  about  that,  they  are  wiser 
than  T,"  said  Frank,  laughing.  "  But 
where  did  you  want  to  go  ? — Can  I 
help  you?"  he  added  with  a  kind 
politeness,  which  was  a  natural  grace 
of  the  Hill  family. 

"  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  barn,  and 
see  them  milking,-"  said  Susy,  with  a 
quivering  lip  and  downcast  face. 

"  Well,  so  you  shall.  Take  hold 
of  my  hand.  I  can  keep  Walter  on 
with  one,  if  he  sits  firmly.  Now, 
Walter,  lay  fast  hold  of  the  eggs,  or 
we  shall  lose  our  breakfast." 

"  Have  you  got  eggs  ? — Oh  do  let 
me  see  them,"  cried  Susy,  with  a 
brightening  look.  She  thought  of  the 
robin's  song,  and  was  determined  to 
"  cheer  up." 
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Walter  lowered  his  little  basket  for 
her  inspection. 

"  Yes,  nice  white  eggs.  Frank 
showed  me  the  nests.  You  shall  ga- 
ther them  to-morrow  morning,  sister," 
he  added  kindly,  for  he  saw  that  Susy 
was  somewhat  vexed. 

As  they  went  along,  the  little  fel- 
low chattered  in  high  glee. 

"  The  hens  cackle— don't  they 
Frank?  The  turkies  gobble,  and  the 
ducks  quack  ;  but  the  geese — what  do 
the  geese  say,  Frank  ?" 

"  0  Walter,  you  are  a  little  goosie 
yourself,"  said  his  sister,  laughing,  as 
they  entered  the  stables,  where  the 
cows  and  horses  were  sheltered. 

"  That   is  quite   a   compliment,    I 
would  say,"  observed  Lewis,  who  was- 
currying  the  horses.     "  I  never  knew 
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why  a  goose  is  thought  to  be  a  silly 
bird.  I  think  it  a  very  wise  one." 

"  Especially  when  it  ducks  its  head 
when  it  goes  in  at  the  great  barn  door 
as  if  it  were  a  hole  under  the  fence," 
said  Frank,  with  an  arch  look. 

"  Well,  at  any  rate  it  was  a  goose 
that  saved  Rome,"  cried  Lewis,  "  or 
else  Madam  History  is  not  so  reliable 
as  she  should  be." 

Walter  enjoyed  very  much  seeing 
the  horses  "  having  their  hair  comb- 
ed— "  as  he  expressed  it.  But  he  did 
not  go  near  them  nor  touch  them,  as 
many  thoughtless  little  boys  would 
have  done.  Some  sad  accidents  have 
happened  to  children,  who  persist  in 
meddling  with  horses  or  other  ani- 
•mals,  with  whose  disposition  they  are 
unacquainted. 
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When  Susy  had  fairly  settled  the 
point  about  her  ability  to  milk,  and 
found  that  this,  like  other  matters, 
required  both  skill  and  practice,  she 
was  contented  to  look  on,  until  the 
bright  pails  were  brimming  with  the 
white  foamy  fluid,  and  ready  for  the 
boys  to  carry  to  the  milk  house. 

Here  she  watched  the  process  of 
straining  the  milk  into  pans,  skim- 
ming the  yellow  cream  from  those  al- 
ready set,  and  filling  the  large  bar- 
rel-churn, ready  for  butter  making, 

"  Then,  when  the  cream  is  dashed 
about  a  while,  does  it  come  out  in 
those  dear  little  prints  ?"  she  asked, 
innocently. 

uJSTo,  Susy.  When  the  butter 
comes — as  it  is  called — we  take  it  out, 
work  the  buttermilk  from  it,  salt  it 
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sufficiently,  then  mould  and  print  it 
for  the  market  or  table." 

So  answered  kind  grave  Fanny, 
who  would  not  laugh  at  the  mistakes 
of  the  little  girl. 

With  the  same  thoughtful  polite- 
ness, when  they  returned  to  the  house 
where  cousin  Martha  was  helping  to 
set  the  table  and  cook  the  breakfast 
for  the  family,  Mary  Hill  would  not 
allow  any  one  to  see  Susy  in  her 
soiled  and  disordered  garments  ;  but, 
leading  her  up  to  her  room,  brought 
cool  water  for  her,  and  helped  her  to 
change  her  dress,  so  that  she  came 
down  stairs  looking,  as  the  farmer 
said — "  as  fresh  as  a  rose." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SUSY  did  not  forget  to  ask,  as  Frank 
had  told  her,  about  the  dew.  But 
cousin  Martha  was  busy  nearly  all 
the  morning  with  Mrs.  Hill  in  the 
kitchen.  For  that  matter,  none  of 
the  family  seemed  to  be  idle.  The 
farmer  was  off  as  soon  as  breakfast 
was  over,  with  his  boys  and  horses,  to 
stir  up  the  earth  about  the  roots  of 
the  new  corn,  which  was  just  sending 
its  green  shoots  above  the  ground. 

Walter  was  much  taken  with  a 
figure  that  Lewis  had  contrived  out 
of  sticks,  and  dressed  up  in  a  suit  of 
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worn-out  clothes,  and  a  ragged  straw 
hat,  to  scare  the  birds  from  the  corn. 
Nothing  would  content  the  little  boy, 
but  he  must  go  along,  and  see  it  move 
its  funny  arms  up  and  down  with  the 
wind;  and  as  the  boys  promised  to 
be  very  careful  of  him,  and  not  let 
him  go  near  the  horses,  cousin  Martha 
allowed  him  to  accompany  them. 

Fanny  and  Mary  were  that  morn- 
ing deep  in  the  mysteries  of  butter 
and  cheese  making,  so  Susy  said  she 
had  nobody  to  play  with,  and  nobody 
to  talk  to. 

She  sat  for  a  little  while  on  the 
steps  of  the  front  porch,  listening  to 
the  various  domestic  sounds  that  were 
to  be  heard  in  and  about  the  house. 
All  at  once  she  thought  of  what  the 
robin  had  seemed  to  be  saying,  that 
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morning,  and  she  determined  like  the 
rest  to  be  up  and  doing. 

She  first  went  to  Mrs.  Hill,  and 
asked  if  she  could  be  of  any  assistance 
to  her.  Mrs.  Hill  was  very  glad  to 
see  that  Susy  wanted  to  be  industrious. 
So  she  gave  her  a  basket  of  peas  to 
shell  for  dinner;  and  when  Susy  had 
her  dish  heaped  full  with  the  deli- 
cate vegetable,  she  showed  her  how 
to  prepare  some  gooseberries  for  the 
light  crust  which  cousin  Martha  was 
rolling  out  on  the  pie  board. 

After  this  Susy  went  up  stairs,  and 
brought  down  an  apron  to  hem ;  but 
just  as  she  had  taken  her  seat  again 
on  the  steps,  she  saw  Mr.  Hill  come 
in  at  the  garden-gate,  and  up  the 
broad  gravel  walk  to  the  shady  porch. 
It  was  his  usual  custom  to  have  an 
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hour's  rest  before  dinner ;  and  a  very 
pleasant  and  profitable  season  it  often 
proved  to  hin>;  God's  works  of  na- 
ture leading  his  thoughts  to  him  who 
made  and  upholds  them  all. 

Susy  had  already  become  quite 
fond  of  the  good  old  man.  So  she 
ran  and  took  his  hat  and  stick,  and 
set  his  large  chair  in  the  coolest  and 
shadiest  corner  of  the  porch.  Then 
she  brought  a  pitcher  of  cold  spark- 
ling water  from  the  spring,  and  was 
running  away  again  to  get  the  news- 
paper and  his  spectacles  to  lay  on  the 
little  round  table  which  stood  right 
at  his  elbow.  But  as  she  was  flying- 
past  him,  the  farmer  caught  fast  hold 
of  her  hand  and  drew  her  to  his  side. 
He  did  not  want  to  read  just  then, 
but  to  talk  to  Susy. 
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Walter  was  a  very  little  boy, 
scarcely  five  years  of  age.  But  Susy 
was  at  least  four  yeafs  older,  and  a 
bright  intelligent  child  for  her  years ; 
so  the  farmer  was  always  pleased  to 
have  her  with  him,  because  she  was 
so  quick  in  understanding  what  he 
told  her. 

"  Why  you  are  as  busy  as  a  bee," 
he  said,  smoothing  the  little  soft  fin- 
gers that  lay  in  his  great  brown  palm, 
"  have  you  been  taking  a  lesson  from 
the  birds  or  the  flowers  ?" 

"  From  the  birds,  I  believe/'  an- 
swered Susy,  laughing. 

She  then  told  Mr.  Hill  what  she 
had  fancied  about  the  robin's  song 
that  morning,  and  how  she  had  wished 
to  be  busy  too,  when  everybody  and 
everything  seemed  to  be  working. 
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"You  are  right  there,  my  little 
girl,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Nothing  in 
God's  creation  can  be  said  to  be  idle. 
The  very  air  that  surrounds  us  is 
constantly  in  motion,  though  we  do 
not  see  it,  taking  away  impurities 
that  would  be  fatal  to  our  health,  and 
bringing  back  the  fresh  living  par- 
ticles to  supply  wholesome  food  for 
our  lungs.  The  flowers  are  growing 
and  beautifying  the  earth ;  the  wa- 
ters rushing  along  to  carry  refresh- 
ment to  the  parched  ground.  Even 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  what 
wonderful  works  are  going  on !  There 
the  seeds  that  we  plant  are  growing ; 
that  is  their  work.  Then  the  great 
beds  of  coal  are  forming  gases,  and 
pumping  up  rivers  of  oil.  Many 
other  mighty  works  are  coming  to 
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perfection  in  these  vast  underground 
store-houses,  of  which  we  are  not  yet 
acquainted.  Then,  if  we  look  above 
us,  we  will  find  that  everything  has  a 
work  to  do.  Those  great  black  clouds 
that  are  scudding  along  the  blue  sky, 
are  bearing  showers  in  their  bosoms, 
to  refresh  some  portion  of  the  earth. 
The  rain,  the  snow,  the  dew,  are  all 
God's  workers,  and  have  a  mission  to 
perform." 

"  0  Mr.  Hill,  please  tell  me  about 
the  dew,"  interrupted  Susy.  "  Frank 
says  it  comes  every  night,  except  when 
it  is  going  to  rain." 

The  kind  old  man  then  explained 
in  the  simplest  manner  to  the  little 
girl,  that  when  the  earth  becomes 
cooled  off  at  night,  the  moisture  that 
has  been  drawn  into  the  warm  air 
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through  the  day  begins  to  fall  in  lit- 
tle drops,  and  is  called  dew.  He  told 
her  also  that  fog  or  mist  is  caused  by 
the  air  being  colder  than  the  earth, 
and  the  vapour  is  then  kept  up,  and 
does  not  fall.  When  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  moisture,  it  is  contained  in 
heavy  clouds,  which  are  only  masses 
of  vapour  ;  and  when  they  are  cooled 
off  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air, 
they  fall  in  drops  of  rain.  When 
the  vapour  is  all  drawn  up  into  the 
clouds,  the  air  is  dry  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth;  and  then  there  is  no 
dew  to  fall,  and  we  may  be  prepared 
for  rain. 

"  But  Susy,"  continued  her  friend, 
"  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  dew.  A  little  ministeringchild  may 
be  like  it,  in  those  many  deeds  of  kind- 
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ness  and  love  which  are  the  daily 
duties  of  a  lifetime.  You  may  not 
have  anything  great  to  perform,  but 
you  may  always  have  some  good  to 
do.  Now  the  dew  is  a  great  worker." 

"O,"  said  little  Susy,  "I  think  it 
gave  me  work  to  do.  Why,  Mr.  Hill, 
you  would  have  laughed  if  you  had 
seen  what  a  figure  I  was  this  morning 
in  my  soiled  dress  and  muddy  shoes. 
I  think  I  shall  remember  the  dew  for 
a  while." 

"  I  hope  you  will,  my  dear  little 
girl,  in  the  way  .1  want  you  to  do. 
Why,  Susy,  see  how  fresh  and  bright 
every  thing  looks  this  morning.  And 
yet  we  have  had  no  rain  for  almost 
two  weeks.  If  you  had  examined, 
as  I  did,  the  cups  of  the  flowers,  you 
would  have  found  them  filled  with 
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drops  of  dew,  to  refresh  their  parch- 
ed up  leaves  and  roots,  and  hidden  down 
between  the  young  shoots  of  corn,  the 
moisture  hung  like  pearls,  and  was 
sucked  in,  like  a  welcome  draught  of 
water  by  a  thirsty  person.  Now  may 
not  my  little  Susy  be  like  the  dew?" 

"0,  Mr.  Hill,  I  am  such  a  little 
girl.  I  cannot  do  much  for  anybody 
yet.  Maybe  I  shall  bye  and  bye 
when  I  am  older,"  pleaded  Susy. 

"  Nothing  is  too  small  to  be  unno- 
ticed by  our  heavenly  Father:  and 
nothing  so  insignificant,  but  it  may 
be  of  use  to  some  one.  Shall  I  tell 
you  a  story,  Susy  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Hill,  please  do  ;"  said 
the  child,  nestling  closer  to  the  old 
man's  side. 

"  Once  there  were  two  little  drops 
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of  vapour,  that  thought  they  were 
too  small  to  be  of  use  to  anybody. 
'  Why  should  we  take  the  trouble  to 
fall  ?'  they  said,  '  we  shall  never  be 
missed  if  we  stay  where  we  are.'  So 
they  concluded  they  would  not  visit 
the  earth  that  day.  It  would  be  a 
grander  thing  to  ride  on  the  skirts  of 
a  great  cloud,  and  be  sent  down  in  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain.  That  would  be 
doing  good  on  a  large  scale. 

"  But  away  down  on  the  earth, 
were  two  rosebuds,  just  peeping 
through  their  green  flower  cups. 
The  heat  of  the  sun  had  parched  them 
all  day,  and  they  were  almost  with- 
ered for  want  of  moisture.  They 
must  die,  if  they  should  be  exposed  to 
those  burning  rays  another  day,  with- 
out something  to  refresh  them,  and 
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though  they  looked  piteously  up  to 
the  sky,  the  big  shower  did  not  come 
to  their  aid. 

"  But  just  as  they  were  ready  to 
perish  with  thirst,  right  down  into 
ther  crimson  hearts  fell  the  two  dew- 
drops,  and  though  they  mounted  up 
into  the  warm  air  the  next  day,  yet 
they  came  down  again  at  night  and 
nourished  the  thirsty  little  buds. 
Then  the  pretty  blossoms  grew,  and 
became  perfect  flowers,  and  when  they 
were  full-grown  roses,  a  little  girl 
came  and  cut  them  carefully,  and  car- 
ried them  to  the  bedside  of  a  poor 
invalid,  to  whom  they  brought  a  sweet 
message  of  God's  tender  love  to  his 
children.  Was  not  that  a  charming 
thing  for  the  little  dew  drops  to  have 
done?  No  one  saw  them,  and  no  one 
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praised  them.  And  yet  if  it  had  not 
been  for  their  quiet  gentle  visit,  the 
rose  tree  would  have  lacked  a  beauty, 
and  the  afflicted  one  a  lesson  of  faith 
in  the  goodness  of  our  heavenly 
Father." 

"  What  if  a  drop  of  rain  should  plead  ? 

So  small  a  drop  as  I 
Can  ne'er  refresh  the  thirsty  mead  : 
I'll  tarry  in  the  sky. 

"  What  if  the  shining  beam  of  noon, 

Should  in  its  fountain  stay, 
Because  its  feeble  light  alone 
Cannot  create  a  day  ? 


«  Does  not  each  rain-drop  help  to  f< 

The  cool  refreshing  shower  ? 

And  every  ray  of  life  to  warm ' 

And  beautify  the  flower?"' 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

"WHO  wants  a  ride  this  pleasant 
afternoon?"  asked  Farmer  Hill,  as  he 
rapped  with  the  end  of  his  whip  on 
the  half-open  door  of  the  farm-house. 

The  neat  kitchen  as  usual  was  full 
of  busy  workers.  Mrs.  Hill  and 
cousin  Martha  were  standing  at  a 
long  table  between  the  windows,  cut- 
ting out  garments  from  a  large  web 
of  newly  bleached  linen  ;  while  Fanny 
and  Mary,  at  some  little  distance, 
plied  their  needles  most  industrious- 
ly on  "  seam,  and  gusset,  and  band." 

Susy  for  her  part  was  dividing  her 
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attention  between  the  beautiful  pros- 
pect without,  and  her  share  of  the 
work  within,  and  while  she  tried  hard 
to  learn  to  make  "  button-hole  stitch  " 
on  a  long  strip  of  muslin,  she  asked 
between  her  needlefuls  of  thread  all 
sorts  of  curious  questions  about  the 
bees  that  were  darting  through  the  air, 
or  peeping  into  the  flower  cups,  in 
search  of  their  dainty  food. 

Walter  was  enjoying  himself  after 
a  way  of  his  own,  as  he  sat,  child 
fashion,  on  the  kitchen  floor.  Four 
pretty  gray  and  white  kittens  were 
gathered  into  the  skirt  of  his  little 
gingham  apron,  while  the  mother  cat, 
seated  demurely  beside  him,  watched 
with  some  anxiety  his  treatment  of  her 
nurslings.  But  Walter  was  too  good 
and  gentle  to  abuse  even  the  smallest 
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of  God's  creatures,  and  the  little  kit- 
ties were  none  the  worse  for  a  merry 
scramble  after  the  bit  of  string,  with 
a  scrap  of  rustling  paper  tied  to  it, 
intended  to  imitate  the  movements  of 
a  mouse. 

But  when  Mr" .  Hill's  invitation  was 
heard,  needle  and  muslin  dropped  at 
once  from  Susy's  fingers,  and  Walter's 
little  favourites  were  ejected  so  hastily 
from  their  place  in  his  lap,  that  puss 
in  great  consternation  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  carrying  one  by  one  care- 
fully in  her  mouth,  deposited  them 
in  the  basket,  from  whence  they  had 
been  taken  by  the  little  meddler. 

Farmer  Hill  now  explained  that  he 
was  obliged  to  go  to  mill  that  after- 
noon for  the  grist,  and  having  no 
load  to  take  with  him,  thought  it 

6* 
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would  be  a  pleasant  ride  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  cousin  Martha,  if  she  chose 
to  accompany  them.  Then,  if  they 
wished,  she  and  Susy  might  walk 
back,  as  the  mill  was  only  two  miles 
distant  from  Daisy  Dell,  while  Wal- 
ter could  be  packed  in'among  the  meal 
bags,  as  snugly  as  could  be. 

But  this  was  not  all  that  was  in  the 
good  farmer's  mind. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  as  he  leaned 
his  arms  still  further  over  the  half- 
door  of  the  kitchen,  "  I  heard  just 
now  that  little  Paul  White  is  getting 
weaker  and  weaker  every  day,  and 
the  doctor  thinks  he  will  never  be 
able  again  to  leave  his  bed.  Couldn't 
you  find  something  nice  in  the  house 
for  the  poor  sick  child,  and  send 
Fanny  and  Mary  with  it  when  we  go? 
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It  is  but  a  little  way  from  the  mill, 
and  I  think  cousin  Martha  and  Susy 
will  really  enjoy  a  visit  to  good  grand- 
mother White." 

Mrs.  Hill  immediately  left  her  work, 
and  went  into  the  pantry  to  put  up  a 
basket  of  nice  things  for  the  little  in- 
valid. The  children  scampered  off  to 
get  ready  for  their  ride,  and  after  a 
good-humoured  debate  between  the 
sisters,  in  which  each  offered  to  stay 
at  home  "  to  help  mother,  and  do  up 
the  evening  work,"  Fanny  was  finally 
persuaded  to  accompany  their  guests, 
and  show  the  way  to  grandmother 
White's  cottage. 

As  they  went  along,  she  told  cousin 
Martha,  that  the  good  old  woman 
whom  they  were  going  to  see,  was  a 
great  favourite  in  the  neighbourhood, 
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from  the  many  kind  offices  she  had 
been  enabled  to  perform  in  those  times 
of  sickness  or  bereavement  which 
must  come  to  all.  She  was  a  meek 
and  humble  Christian,  and  had  her- 
self been  purified  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction.  Husband  and  children  had 
all  been  taken  from  her  in-  her  youth, 
with  the  exception  of  one  son,  who 
had  grown  up  to  be  "a  living  sorrow  " 
to  his  poor  mother.  After  wringing  her 
heart  by  his  disobedient  and  wicked 
conduct,  he  suddenly  left  his  home, 
and  shipped  on  board  a  whaling  ves- 
sel, bound  for  a  long  voyage.  Many 
years  passed  away,  but  no  tidings 
came  from  her  wayward  boy,  and  she 
had  at  length  begun  to  think  that  she 
was  indeed  alone  in  the  world,  as  re- 
garded the  ties  of  kindred. 
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But  about  six  years  ago  a  broken- 
down  sailor  made  his  appearance  at 
the  door  of  her  cottage.  In  him  the 
poor  woman  recognized  her  long-lost 
son.  He  was  evidently  in  the  last 
stage  of  consumption,  but  had  ma- 
naged to  beg  his  way  to  his  natire 
place,  in  order  to  leave  his  little 
a  poor  sickly  infant  of  four  years  old, 
in  its  grandmother's  care.  Either 
from  neglect  or  disease,  the  child's 
frame  had  become  so  worn  and  thin 
that  his  large  bright  eyes  looked  al- 
most unearthly,  staring  forth  from 
his  pale  shrunken  face. 

Fanny  did  not  enlarge  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  widow's  prodigal  son.  It 
was  sufficient  for  her  to  say  in  brief 
terms,  that  he  had  not,  like  the  one  in 
the  parable,  first  arisen,  and  gone  to 
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• 

his  heavenly  Father  for  pardon  and 
acceptance,  but,  in  his  death -as  in  life, 
proved  the  truth  of  that  scriptural 
saying:  "The  way  of  transgressors  is 

hard" 

\  « 

Little  Paul,  under  the  fostering  care 
of  his  kind  grandmother,  lived,  and 
became  a  good  and  loving  child.  But 
he  never  recovered  from  the  injuries 
that  he  had  received  in  his  infancy. 
His  distorted  spine  and  crippled 
limbs,  shutting  him  out  from  the  ac- 
tive employments  of  life,  might  have 
caused  him  to  be  considered  a  burden 
by  some.  But  he  was  so  patient,  so 
desirous  to  be  useful,  and  withal,  so 
evidently  a  child  of  the  kingdom,  that 
his  aged  relative  often  declared,  that  a 
blessing  had  come  with  him  into  her 
household. 
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While  Fanny  was  relating  these 
things,  the  wagon  suddenly  turned  a 
green  slope,  and  the  old  mill  came 
fairly  into  view.  It  was  a  long  low 
irregular  building,  with  several  doors 
to  receive  the  grain,  or  raise  it  to  the 
upper  floors.  Two  broken  flyers  or 
wings,  and  the  remains  on  the  roof  of 
a  kind  of  turret,  to  which  they  had 
been  fastened  by  a  crank,  showed 
that  it  had  originally  been  intended 
for  a  wind-mill;  but  this  ancient 
machinery  had  long  been  abandoned, 
and  water  power  used  in  its  place. 
The  low  rumbling  of  the  great  wheel 
had  been  heard  by  the  children,  long 
before  they  came  in  sight  of  the  mill ; 
and  now  they  saw  the  spokes  turning 
round  and  round,  and  churning  up 
the  water  into  a  milk-white  foam. 
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The  miller,  like  his  meal  bags,  was 
white  with  the  dust  of  the  mill.  Even 
his  hair  was  filled  with  the  flowery 
particles,  so  that  Walter  at  first  sup- 
posed he  must  be  very  old,  because 
he  looked  s'o  gray.  He  was  surprised 
then  to  hear  Mr.  Hill  ask  after  the 
miller's  grandfather,  who  was  ill  with 
the  rheumatism. 

The  little  folks  were  pleased  to  see 
the  huge  mill-stones  in  motion,  and 
watch  the  grain  pouring  into  the  hop- 
pers from  above ;  then  afterwards 
bolted  or  sifted  through  a  fine  cloth, 
to  separate  the  bran  from  the  flour. 
But  they  were  careful  not  to  stray 
away  into  forbidden  corners,  or  lose 
sight  of  cousin  Martha:  for  they  had 
been  told  of  some  sad  accidents,  that 
had  happened  in  such  places. 


THE    MII.I.. 
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After  they  had  looked  a  while  at 
the  process  of  turning  wheat  into 
flour,  the  wagon  was  loaded  with  the 
full  plump  sacks,  and  the  horses'  heads 
turned  homewards ;"  little  Walter  be- 
ing bestowed  in  a  safe  position,  be- 
side the  good  farmer.  Then  cousin 
Martha  and  Fanny  carried  the  basket 
by  turns,  as  they  walked  in  the  direc- 
tion of  grandmother  White's  cottage  ; 
while  Susy  lingered  on  the  way,  to 
gather  some  flowers  for  little  Paul. 

6 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

GRANDMOTHER  White  lived  on  the, 
edge  of  a  little  wood  near  to  the  pub- 
lic road.  There  were  many  carriages 
and  wagons  travelling  this  road,  on 
their  way  to  visit  or  traffic  at  a  place 
called  "the  mines,"  from  the  abun- 
dance of  iron  and  copper  ore  that  had 
been  found  there. 

This  circumstance  had,  in  former 
years,  afforded  to  the  good  woman  a 
very  profitable  means  of  making  a 
living.  Wagoners  and  others  were 
very  fond  of  stopping  to  rest  on  the 
bench  before  her  door,  and  purchas- 
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ing  the  pies  and  cakes,  that  looked  so 
inviting,  as  they  stood  on  her  little 
counter  covered  with  a  white  cloth. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fruit  season, 
she  had  black  and  crimson  cherries 
tied  in  bunches,  which  she  sold  for  a 
penny  a  piece.  Many  were  the  little 
hands  stretched  eagerly  from  carriage 
windows  for  these  early  dainties,  and 
so  generously  were  they  paid  for,  that 
grandmother  White  could  well  afford 
at  the  close  of  her  day's  earnings,  to 
bestow  a  few  on  the  merry  groups  of 
boys  and  girls,  who  passed  her  door 
from  the  district  school,  with  their 
empty  dinner-baskets  on  their  arms. 

She  was  well  rewarded  for  this,  al- 
though at  the  time  you  may  be  sure 
she  little  expected  any  return  for  her 
kindness.  For  when  poor  little  Paul 
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was  left  in  her  charge,  and  she  found 
that  her  time  was  too  much  taken  up 
with  her  new  cares  to  attend  properly 
to  her  little  shop,  the  elder  of  the 
girls  offered  to  come  and  assist  her  in 
baking,  while  the  boys  chopped  wood 
for  her  oven,  carried  water  from  the 
spring,  and  in  the  berry  season,  filled 
their  baskets  at  noon  with  the  ripe 
luscious  fruit  that  grew  wild  on  bush 
and  vine,  and  emptied  them  at  good 
grandmother  White's  door.  Not  a 
boy  in  the  neighbourhood,  however 
mischievous,  would  touch  one  of  her 
ripe  red  apples,  although  they  hung  so 
temptingly  just  over  the  garden  fence. 
And  many  a  one,  who  had  been  re- 
galed in  scarce  times  with  fruit  or 
cake  from  her  little  store,-  paid  the 
debt  with  interest,  when  his  father's 
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orchard  bore  plentifully,  while  the 
poor  woman's  tree  had  that  year 
afforded  "  nothing  but  leaves." 

Little  Paul  was  quite  as  much  a 
favourite  as  his  good  grandmother. 
He  never  could  join  in  active  sports 
like  the  other  boys,  but  they  would 
*not  be  satisfied  unless  he  was  with 
them  at  their  plays.  Lewis  Hill,  who 
was  one  of  Paul's  firmest  friends, 
made  him  a  little  pair  of  crutches,  so 
that  he  could  sometimes  painfully  drag 
his  crippled  limbs  to  the  green  knoll 
near  the  school-house,  where  the  boys 
assembled  to  play  at  ball,  or  other 
juvenile  amusements.  But  often  the 
child  was  not  able  to  make  even  this 
slight  exertion,  so  Lewis,  who  had  a 
turn  for  mechanics,  contrived  a  little 
wagon,  and  begged  his  sister  Fanny 
c  * 
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to  make  a  soft  cushion  for  it,  so  that 
little  Paul  might  ride  at  his  ease. 

It  was  indeed  beautiful  to  see  the 
care  that  the  manly  boy  bestowed 
upon  the  afflicted  child.  How  he 
guarded  the  wheels  over  the  ruts  and 
rough  places,  lest  they  should  jar 
the  sensitive  frame  of  the  little  one: 
How  he  chose  out  the  shadiest  tree  for 
him  to  rest  under,  and  how  often  he 
left  his  play, — although  with  his  en- 
ergetic and  strong  character,  Lewis 
played  as  well  as  worked  "with  a" 
will," — to  go  and  talk  a  while  with 
Paul,  and  see  that  he  enjoyed  him- 
self. 

Even  in  winter  he  could  not  be  con- 
tent, without  giving  Paul  sometimes 
a  ride  on  his  sled  over  the  smooth  icy 
slope  that  formed  the  boys7  coasting 
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ground.  But  he  was  so  tender  of 
him,  so  careful  lest  he  should  be  hurt, 
and  carried  him  home  so  snug  and 
warm  in  his  arms  when  he  was  tired 
of  the  sport,  that  his  grandmother 
was  never  afraid  to  trust  him  with 
Lewis,  even  when  the  shout  and  fun 
from  the  distant  playground  grew 
uproarious.  But  rough  as  they  were 
at  other  times,  the  boys  would  never 
suffer  any  tricks  to  be  played  on  little 
Paul  White.  Each  vied  with  his 
fellows  as  to  who  should  draw  his 
rude  carriage,  or  support  him  on  the 
sled.  But  though  the  little  boy  was 
uniformly  polite  and  grateful  to  all  of 
them  for  the'favours  bestowed  upon  him 
it  was  easy  to  see,  that  he  preferred  to 
be  with  Lewis  Hill. 

But    now   all    this    was    changed. 
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Little  Paul  could  no  longer  move 
about  on  his  crutches,  and  at  last  it  be- 
came painful  for  him  to  be  moved  at 
all.  His  grandmother  too  had  seem- 
ingly all  at  once  become  infirm  and 
aged.  Her  life  was  as  it  were  "bound 
up  in  the  lad's  life,"  and  with  his  decay 
her  old  energy  and  spirit  departed. 
The  little  shop  was  given  up,  its  counter 
and  shelves  removed,  and  by  the  low 
window  she  sat  with  her  knitting 
work,  looking  on,  almost  without  no- 
ticing, at  the  trains  of  gay  carriages, 
that  were  accustomed  to  stop  at  her 
door,  and  whose  occupants  she  was 
wont  to  serve  with  so  much  bustle 
and  pleasure. 

Little  Paul  too  was  different.  He 
appeared  to  care  but  little  now  about 
who  won  the  race  at  football,  or 
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whether  his  favourite  Lewis  was  still 
at  the  head  of  the  spelling  class.  But 
he  liked  to  have  good  Farmer  Hill 
come  in,  and  take  his  wasted  hand  in 
his,  and  tell  him  about  Jesus,  who 
loved  and  blessed  little  children  like 
him.  And  then  his  sunken  eyes 
brightened  with  a  new  light,  as  they 
talked  together  of  going  to  be  with 
this  precious  Saviour,  in  those  man- 
sions prepared  above. 

One  of  Paul's  gifts  was  a  clear 
rich  voice,  and  it  had  been  his  delight 
to  whistle  and  sing  at  his  play  or 
work, — for  he  had  the  use  of  his  hands 
if  he  was  lame  and  deformed  in  his 
feet, — and  while  his  strength  lasted 
his  fingers  were  always  busy.  But 
even  then  he  had  loved  best  the  dear 
familiar  hymn  tunes,  with  which  his 
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grandmother  had  been  used  to  rock 
him  to  his  infant  slumbers.  And  now 
they  were  very  precious  to  him.  In 
them  he  seemed  to  breathe  out  his 
soul,  and  to  be  learning  the  songs  of 
the  redeemed  in  heaven. 

It  was  in  this  happy  way  that  the 
patient  little  boy  was  engaged,  when 
Fanny  Hill,  with  her  companions, 
opened  the  little  garden  gate  that  led 
to  Grandmother  White's  cottage.  How 
sweet  are  the  words  and  thoughts 
of  piety,  when  uttered  by  youthful 
lips!  how  inexpressibly  touching  and 
lovely  from  those  of  a  dying  child  ! 

Now  Paul  was  dying,  although  he 
still  kept  up  bravely,  and  spoke 
cheerily  to  his  aged  grandmother 
about  their  daily  duties  and  humble 
employments.  His  bed  room  was  in- 
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deed  but  little  like  a  sick-room.  The 
child  was  propped  up  in  his  bed  with  pil- 
lows, but  his  fingers  were  going  as  ra- 
pidly as  ever.  Cut  off  from  the  active 
pursuits  of  other  boys  he  had  learned 
from  his  grandmother  to  knit  and  sew, 
and  the  good  woman  had  been  used 
to  show  with  pride  the  neat  patch- 
work quilts  and  warm  hose  that  little 
Paul  had  helped  her  to  make.  His 
friend  Lewis  had  besides  taught  him 
to  handle  a  knife  with  great  skill,  and 
having  some  natural  taste  of  his  own 
that  way,  he  had  learned  to  make 
wooden  spoons  and  rolling  pins,  with 
other  ware  of  the. kind,  such  as  are 
found  very  useful  in  farm-houses. 
These  commanded  a  ready  sale,  both 
on  account  of  their  own  value,  and 
because  every  one  wanted  to  secure 
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something,  to  remind  them  of  little 
Paul  White. 

Paul's  grandmother  was  a  very 
neat-looking  old  lady.  Her  close  crim- 
ped cap,  tidy  apron  and  gown,  were 
in  perfect  keeping  with  her  trim  well- 
set  figure,  and  the  smooth  white  locks, 
combed  away  from  her  high  wrinkled 
forehead,  were  like  a  crown  of  glory 
to  her.  Susy,  who  had  shrunk  back  a 
little,  afraid  of  entering  a  place  asso- 
ciated with  thoughts  of  sickness  and 
death,  was  quite  reassured  by  the 
living  aspect  that  presented  itself, 
and  took  courage  to  go  up  quite  close 
to  Paul,  and  offer  him  the  flowers  she 
had  gathered. 

The  little  fellow  took  them,  and 
smiled  gratefully. 

"  How  beautiful  they  are,  and  how 
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much  I  thank  you  for  them  !  I  knew 
the  violets  had  come.  I  think  I 
dreamed  of  them  last  night,  and  that 
I  was  away  down  by  the  brook,  where 
I  used  to  go  with  my  crutches,  lying 
on  the  grassy  bank,  and  hugging  them 
up  for  very  joy.  Oh  you  don't  know 
how  I  have  longed  for  them,  and  for 
a  sight  of  the  green  meadows  where 
they  grow/' 

"  Poor  child !"  said  cousin  Martha, 
with  a  look  of  pity. 

The  boy  gazed  at  her  wonderingly. 

"  Why  do  you  call  me  poor  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  Because  you  must  lie  here  when 
all  is  so  fair  and  lovely  without.  Be- 
cause you  cannot  jump  and  play 
about  like  other  children.  Don't  you 
call  that  being  poor,  little  Paul  ?" 
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u  Why  no,"  said  the  little  fellow, 
earnestly,  "  because  I  am  4  rich  in 
faith,  and  an  heir  of  the  kingdom, 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  those 
who  love  him.' " 

"  How  do  you  know  that  he  loves 
you,  dear  boy  ?"  asked  cousin  Martha, 
/wishing  to  know  his  reasons  for  be- 
lieving himself  a  child  of  Grod. 

"  Oh  bec'ause  I  love  him  so.  Don't 
you  remember  where  it  is  said  :  '  We 
love  him  because  he  first  loved  us?' 
And  then  those  sweet  words  of  his 
own :  '  Grod  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life.' 
Whosoever  you  see — now  aint  I  one  of 
the  Whosoever 's  ? — that  means  any  one 
who  believes — and  I  believe  that  he 
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is  my  Saviour,  and  that  he  is  able 
and  willing  to  wash  me  from  my  sins 
in  his  most  precious  blood." 

"  Happy  Paul  then  I  must  call 
you."  said  cousin  Martha,  taking  his 
little  thin  hand  in  both  of  hers.  "  How 
true  it  is  that  we  must  become  like 
little  children  before  we  can  be  meet\ 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

In  such  sweet  intercourse  as  this 
the  time  flew  by.  Then  Fanny,  by 
little  Paul's  request,  set  out  on  the 
small  table  by  his  side,  the  gifts  she 
had  brought  him. 

There  were  arranged  the  little  glass 
of  currant  jelly,  casting  crimson  shad- 
ows on  the  white  cloth — the  bottle  of 
blackberry  wine,  made  and  kept  for 
sickness  only — two  oranges  and  a 
lemon  that  had  remained  of  Mrs. 
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Grant's  present  from  the  city,  and 
which  would  be  "so  nice  to  make  a. 
cooling  drink  for  Paul."  Even  the 
bowl  of  early  strawberries,  the  first  in 
the  season,  that  had  been  gathered 
that  very  morning  by  Susy's  own  fin- 
gers, had  been  added  by  her  request 
/to -the  other  contents  of  the  basket. 
The  little  girl  was  well  repaid  for  this 
act  of  self-denial,  when  she  saw  Paul's 
grateful  look,  as  his  fevered  lips  were 
refreshed  with  the  delicious  fruit. 

But  now  the  little  boy  seemed  very 
tired,  and  the  heavy  lids  began  to  droop 
over  his  large  blue  eyes.  As  one  by 
one  they  took  his  hand  for  "  goodbye," 
he  whispered  faintly, 

"  You  will  come  and  see  me  again 
before  I  go  ?" 

"  Where   are  you   going,    Paul  ?" 
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asked  Fanny,  as  she  bent  over  him  to 
catch  the  half- uttered  words. 
"  Home — to  heaven — to  Jesus." 
Then  a  smile  of  unspeakable  sweet- 
ness lit  up  the  features  of  the  dying 
child,    and     he    began    to    murmur 
dreamily,  and  by  snatches,  the  words 
of  one  of  his  well-remembered  melo- 
dies : 

"  Of  that  country  to  which  I'm  going, 
My  Kedeemer,  my  Redeemer,  is  the  light. 
There  the  streamlets  are  ever  flowing, 
I  am  longing,  I  am  longing  for  the  sight." 

Susy  never  forgot  this  visit  to  Paul 
White.  It  was  one  of  those  gracious 
calls  made  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  who, 
amidst  .the  worldliness  and  vanity  of 
life,  causes  "  a  still  small  voice'7  to  be 
heard,  convicting  of  sin,  and  leading 
to  the  only  Saviour  of  sinners. 

7*  ' 
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impressions,  deepened  in  the  dear 
child's  mind  by  the  sweet  and  holy 
lessons  daily  received  at  the  farm, 
resulted  in  her  becoming  in  early  life 
a  true  Christian,  and  a  member  of 
Christ's  little  flock  upon  earth. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE  bright  June  weather  brought 
other  songs  around  the  farm-house. 
For  now,  as  Susy  opened  her  window 
one  sunshiny  morning,  she  heard 
the  robins  twittering  merrily  in  the 
old  tree  where  they  had  built  their 
nests.  "  Cherries  are  ripe — cheeries 
are  ripe,"  they  seemed  to  say  to  one 
another,  as  they  set  off  to  have  a  first 
taste  of  the  tempting  fruit. 

The  children  had  been  watching 
the  cherries  too.  They  had  seen  the 
withered  blossoms  fall  off.  and  leave 
a  small  green  berry  no  longer  than  a 
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pea,  on  each  stalk.  But  although 
these  grew  larger  day  by,  day,  there 
had  been  no  signs  of  ripeness  about 
them  ;  and  once  when  Walter,  stand- 
ing on  tiptoe,  had  managed  to  reach 
a  low  hanging  branch,  he  found  them 
very  bitter  and  unpleasant  to  the 
taste,  and  was  no  further  tempted  to 
transgress  cousin  Martha's  command, 
"to  let  unripe  fruit  alone." 

Now,  however,  the  June  sun.  had 
plumped  out  the  cherries,  and  painted 
them  of  a  beautiful  crimson  red  ;  and 
more  little  mouths  were  watering  for 
a  taste  of  them,  than  those  of  the 
young  robins,  which  opened  so  widely 
when  their  mothers  came  to  feed 
them. 

Susy  had  become  quite  interested 
in  the  history  and  habits  of  the  birds, 
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that  made  such  music  in  the  great  old 
tree.  Once  when  she  and  Walter 
had  been  forced  to  remain  in  the 
house,  after  a  sudden  shower,  she  sat 
at  the  window,  and  observed  the  little 
workers  contriving  and  building  their 
nests.  She  saw  them  alight  on  the 
ground,  pick  up  some  small  twig  or 
piece  of  straw,  and  then  fly  away  to 
the  place  where  they  had  chosen  to 
commence  housekeeping.  It  some- 
times happens,  she  was  told,  that  af- 
ter all  is  completed,  the  nest  is  blown 
down  by  the  wind,  or  it  does  suit 
them  in  some  respects,  and  then  they 
patiently  commence  another,  with  the 
same  pains-taking  and  skill  as  before. 
One  of  these  forsaken  nests  was 
picked  up  by  Frank,  and  given  to 
Susy.  It  was  built  as  regularly  as 
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the  walls  of  a  log-house ;  each  stick 
being  laid  on  the  other,  and  forming 
the  very  shape  that  was  required  for 
compactness  and  strength.  The  in- 
side was  lined  with  hair,  to  make  it 
soft  and  warm,  and  Lewis  laughingly 
declared,  that  the  little  thieves  had 
been  making  free  with  the  flowing 
manes  of  his  favorite  horses. 

Once  the  boys  brought  in  the  nest 
of  an  oriole,  or  hanging  bird.  They 
told  Susy  it  was  one  the  bird  had  left 
the  former  season,  after  hatching  out 
her  young  brood.  They  would  not 
be  so  thoughtless  and  cruel  as  to  de- 
prive the  little  worker  of  the  fruit  of 
her  toil,  much  less  take  the  eggs,  as 
some  mischievous  and  wicked  lads  do. 
Susy  thought  this  a  very  curious  nest 
indeed.  It  was  woven  together  as  if 
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by  a  needle,  with  bits  of  string  and 
strips  of  muslin,  purloined  from  bush 
or  fence.  This  was  hung  to  the  branch 
by  cords,  and  not  built  in  a  fork  of 
the  tree  like  those  of  other  birds,  and 
from  this  comes  its  name  of  "  hanging 
bird." 

Susy  soon  became  familiar  with  the 
birds,  and  knew  them  by  their  songs 
as  well  as  their  appearance.  There 
was  one  that  always  cried,  "  pe-wit," 
and  she  learned  that  this  cry  gave  it 
its  name,  and  that  the  pewit,  or  phebe 
bird,  as  it  is  likewise  called,  is  one  of 
the  earliest  songsters  of  our  fields  and 
meadows.  Then  there  were  the 
•thrush,  or  golden-throat ;  the  swallow, 
whose  appearance  with  the  first  balmy 
breath  of  spring,  seems  to  say,  that 
winter's  storms  are  over  and  gone 
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Another  with  a  note  exactly  like  the 
mew  of  a  cat,  was  called  by  that  name, 
"catbird."  But  it  had  sweeter  and 
more  harmonious  sounds  for  its  friends, 
when  it  chose,  and  was  a  very  fair 
songster.  Besides  these  were  the 
"  bob-o-link,"  with  its  soft  call  like 
the  tinkling  voice  of  the  brook ;  the 
blue  jay,  and  many  others  which  are 
to  be  found  near  to  the  habitations  of 
men,  or  in  the  deep  solitary  woods. 

But  more  than  all  the  rest,  the 
children  admired  the  humming  birds, 
the  smallest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
feathered  tribe.  They  were  to  be 
seen  in  their  brilliant  plumage  OB 
every  sunny  day,  thrusting  their  long 
tube-like  bills  into  every  flower,  in 
search  of  the  honey,  which  is  their 
principal  food.  They  seemed  to  be  al- 
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ways  in  motion,  and  moved  their  wings 
so  rapidly,  that  a  humming  noise  was 
heard  before  they  came  in  view. 

As  they  seldom  alighted,  and  were 
constantly  darting  away  out  of  sight, 
it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  their 
forms.  But  once,  to  the  children's 
great  delight,  Frank  contrived  to  cap- 
ture one  of  the  tiny  birds  without 
hurting  it,  and  retained  it  a  few  min- 
utes for  a  closer  inspection.  No  won- 
der Susy  exclaimed,  "What  a  beauty!" 
It  was  but  little  larger  than  a  butter- 
fly, but  its  body  was  covered  with 
feathers  of  a  beautiful  green,  and  the 
wings  of  a  soft  delicate  brown  tipped 
with  white,  while  its  ruby-coloured 
throat  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a 
flame  in  the  bright  sunshine. 

Farmer  Hill  was  just  as  pleased  as 
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Susy,  in  listening  to  the  birds  and 
protecting  them  from  harm.  He  had 
little  boxes  set  on  poles  for  the  tiny 
wrens,  who  came  there  year  after  year 
to  raise  their  numerous  families. 

"  Where  do  the  birds  go  to  when 
winter  comes  ?"  asked  Susy  of  the 
good  old  man,  as  they  sat  together 
beneath  the  trees. 

"  Oh  the  birds  are  only  summer 
friends,"  replied  Mr.  Hill.  "  When  the 
first  stormy  weather  appears  in  the 
autumn,  we  begin  to  miss  our  song- 
sters of  the  grove  and  woodland,  f<  r 
they  wing  their  way  to  sunnier  climes 
than  ours.  But  as  soon  as  'the  win- 
ter is  past,  and  the  flowers  appear  on 
the  earth/  then  '  the  time  of  the  sing- 
ing birds'  comes  again,  and  we  wel- 
come back  our  old  favourites." 
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"  But,  Mr.  Hill,"  said  Susy ,  earnestly, 
ki  how  do  you  think  they  can  tell  just 
when  to  go  and  where  ?" 

"  My  dear  Susy,  that  question  might 
puzzle  a  greater  philosopher  than 
either  you  or  I.  How  it  is,  we  do  not 
exactly  understand,  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  God  teaches  them,  by  pro- 
viding them  with  that  fine  instinct, 
which  causes  them  to  know  that  our 
cold  northern  climate  will  be  bare  and 
destitute  of  proper  food  for  tliem, 
when  the  earth  is  frozen,  or  covered 
up  by  the  wintry  snows.  He,  by 
whose  command  the  eagle  mounts 
up,  and  makes  her  nest  on  high,  on 
the  crag  of  the  rock,  that  from  thence 
she  may  seek  her  prey,  (  Job  xxxix. 
27,  29,  )  condescends  to  pro  vide  a  shel- 
ter for  the  little  wren,  or  the  still 
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smaller  humming-bird.  Bat  before 
they  go,  the  birds  teach  me  many  a 
lesson,  Susy." 

"  Do  they,  Mr.  Hill  ?  I  never  knew 
that  birds  could  teach  us  anything." 

"  I  mean  that  they  set  me  to  think- 
ing, Susy,  and  these  are  some  of  my 
thoughts.  First,  I  think  what  a  great 
wide  beautiful  world  this  is,  of  ours, 
and  haw  good  Grod  is,  to  make — as 
some  one  has  expressed  it — '  all  na- 
tur$  beauty  to  the  eye,  and  music  to 
the  ear!'  This  shows  his  love  and 
benevolence  to  the  human  race.  By 
reason  of  sin,  the  earth  does  indeed 
bring  forth  thorns  and  thistles  in 
abundance,  but  by  the  side  of  them 
spring  up  the  lovely  flowers,  to  soothe 
and  comfort  us  in  our  toil.  Sighs  of 
misery  are  to  be  heard  everywhere, 
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but  the  air  is  also  full  of  angel  voices, 
and  harps  of  most  harmonious  sound 
are  hung  on  every  bush  and  tree. 

"  Then  when  I  read  those  words  of 
the  divine  Redeemer :  '  Behold  the 
fowls  of  the  air :  for  they  sow  not,  nei- 
ther do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into 
barns ;  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feed- 
eth  them,'  I  have  a  lesson  of  trust  in 
the  faithful  promises  of  a  covenant- 
keeping  God.  He,  who  openeth  his 
hand  and  satisfieth  the  desire  of  every 
living  thing,  He,  who  '  sendeth  the 
springs  into  the  valleys,'  where  'the 
fowls  of  the  heaven  have  their  habita- 
tion, which  sing  among  the  branches,' 
(  Ps.  civ.  12,  )  knows  what  things  I 
have  need  of,  and  will  do  with  and  for 
me  just  what  is  fitting  and  best. 

"  And  when  I  see  the  little  sparrows 

8  * 
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and  remember  that  our  Saviour  said, 
'  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  far- 
thing? and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall 
on  the  ground  without  your  Father. 
But  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all 
numbered.  Fear  ye  not,  therefore,  ye 
are  of  more  value  than  many  spar- 
rows ;'  then  I  know  that  I  may  place 
my  whole  confidence  in  his  unerring 
wisdom,  because  he  sees  and  knows 
all  things." 

"  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Hill,"  said 
Su%,  softly, "  that  if  God  cares  for  even 
the  little  sparrows,  we  ought  to  be 
careful  how  we  injure  them,  when  He 
is  looking  on,  and  sees  them  fall?" 

"  1  believe  I  never  thought  of  it  be- 
fore, just  in  that  way,  my  dear  child  ; 
but  now  I  see  that  it  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful idea,  and  one  that  should  keep  us 
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from  wantonly  and  cruelly  taking  the 
life  we  cannot  give.  God  allows  us 
the  flesh  of  some  animals  for  our  food; 
and  these  it  is  right  for  us  to  use, 
taking  care  to  put  them  to  as  little 
pain  as  possible  when  we  kill  them. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  are  some 
who  are  so  cruel  and  wicked  aa^  t* 
shoot  a  poor  little  bird,  merely  "to 
shovv  their  skill  as  marksmen,  when 
the  creature  cannot  be  of  any  possible 
use  to  them.  Sometimes  the  little 
thing  is  only  wounded,  and  it  flutters 
away  to  die  a  miserable  and  lingering 
death,  of  starvation  and  cold. 

"So  you  see,  my  dear  little  girl," 
concluded  the  good  farmer,  "  why  I 
love  the  pretty  birds,  who  teach  me 
such  holy  lessons.  I  never  grudge  a 
share  of  my  corn,  or  ripe  fruit  to  the 
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little  fellows,  who  pay  us  back  again 
with  such  sweet  music.  Come,  let  us 
see  what  the  rogues  are  doing  with 
our  cherries,  that  they  make  such  a 
chattering  about  them." 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

WITH  the  ripening  fruits  came  har-s 
vest,  and  after  that  was  over,  Susy 
and  Walter  were  to  go  home.  Much 
as  they  loved  their  dear  papa  and 
mamma,  they  were  very  sorry  to 
think  that  they  were  so  soon  to  lea#re 
Daisy  Dell  Farm,  and  the  kind  friends 
they  had  learned  to  love  there.  But 
cousin  Martha  comforted  them,  by 
promising  to  ask  leave  of  their  pa- 
rents, to  make  a  longer  visit  at  an- 
other time.  So  they  wisely  concluded 
to  enjoy  themselves  while  they  could, 
and  be  happy  with  all  their  might. 
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The  fields  had  changed  somewhat 
from  the  bright  green  hues  of  the 
early  spring.  Golden  yellow  waved 
the  heads  of  the  bending  wheat,  that 
had  scarcely  showed  "  a  beard,"  when 
the  children's  visit  began.  The  little 
quail  or  partridge  was  very 
at  these  times.  "  Bob  White, 
bob  white,  the  wheat's  ripe,"  he  piped 
in  a  clear  shrill  note,  that  sounded 
almost  like  a  human  voice.  This  was 
a  piece  of  information,  which,  although 
not  perfect  in  rhyme,  was  sufficiently 
of  a  jingling  measure  to  please  little 
Walter,  who  re-echoed  the  call  on  all 
occasions. 

Farmer  Hill  decided,  however,  that 
the  wheat  was  not  yet  quite  ready  to 
harvest,  but  the  great  purple  clover 
blossoms  had  begun  to  turn  brown, 
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and  if  the  weather  continued  fair,  they 
should  have  a  fine  haymaking.  So 
one  bright  morning  the  scythes  were 
taken  down  from  the  rack  in  the  tool- 
shed,  and  the  large  grindstone  turned 
round  and  round,  while  Frank  or 
Lewis  held  the  blades  to»the  edge,  to 
be  sharpened  and  prepared  for  their 
work.  Susy  was  almost  frightened  to 
see  such  dangerous-looking  weapons, 
and  she  held  Walter  by  the  hand, 
lest  he  might  be  tempted  to  touch 
them,  as  they  lay  glittering  on  the 
green  grass.  Little  Walter  was  a 
very  gentle  and  obedient  child.  So 
he  did  exactly  as  Susy  told  him,  and 
sat  down  by  her  side  at  the  kitchen 
door,  watching  the  water  dripping 
from  a  gourd  on  the  grindstone,  to 
keep  it  moist  and  cool. 
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Within  the  house  there  was  more 
than  usual  of  stir  and  bustle.  Har- 
vest work  made  hungry  mouths, 
Mrs.  Hill  said.  So  the  large  oven 
was  heated  every  day,  to  bake  bread 
and  pies,  and  light  sweet  rolls,  to 
carry  to  the  "  hands,"  who  were  to 
toil  in  the  heat  of  the  July  sun,  to  se- 
cure the  safety  of  the  fast-ripening 
crops. 

Susy,  and  even  little  Walter,  tried 
to  be  useful  too.  They  picked  up 
chips  for  the  fire,  and  hunted  eggs  for 
the  custards  and  rice  puddings,  that 
Mrs.  Hill  made  for  dinner.  Then 
they  were  always  of  the  party,  who 
with  bright  tin  pails  went  down  to 
the  clearing  "  a  blackberry  ing."  To 
be  sure  the  thorns  were  a  trial,  and  it 
was  sometime  before  Susy  could  settle 
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on  the  best  spot  to  pick  in,  because 
all  the  branches  were  so  loaded  with 
the  rich  dark  fruit.  But  by  keeping 
on  the  outside  of  the  bushes,  she  ma- 
naged to  avoid  the  sharp  briers,  and 
soon  became  as  expert  a  picker  as 
either  Fanny  or  Mary. 

On  the  last  day  of  their  stay  at  the 
farm,  she  and  Walter,  with  cousin 
Martha  and  Fanny  Hill,  went  to  the 
harvest  field  to  carry  the  workmen's 
lunch.  Lewis  had  made  Walter  a 
small  rake,  quite  suited  to  his  delicate 
fingers,  and  they  all  laughed  to  see 
the  little  fellow  shoulder  his  mimic 
tool,  and  follow  after  the  other  la- 
bourers. But  he  soon  became  tired  of 
tossing  about  the  fragrant  hay,  and 
was  glad  to  sit  down  and  rest  by  the 
side  of  Susy,  who  was  making  a  col- 
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lection  of  various  kinds  of  grasses,  to 
take  home  to  mamma.  When  they 
were  rested,  they  began  to  tumble 
about  on  the  newly  mown  grass,  and 
play  "  bo-peep,"  with  each  other 
from  behind  the  stacks  of  hay,  that 
were  heaped  up  all  ready  for  the 
wagon. 

There  was  a  beautiful  spring  in  the 
corner  of  this  field,  gushing  up  from 
beneath  the  roots  of  a  large  oak  tree, 
that  spread  its  protecting  branches 
over  it.  Frank  came  there  for  a 
drink  of  the  cool  sparkling  water,  and 
finding  the  little  party  had  chosen  it 
for  their  retreat,  threw  himself  full 
length  on  the  green  grass,  and  fanned 
himself  with  his  straw  hat. 

41  Father  says  we  shall  have  the 
mower,  next  summer,  and  cut  the 
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grass  by  machinery,  instead  of  hand. 
That  will  be  so  good.  Less  labour 
for  the  muscles,  and  more  time  to  im- 
prove our  minds,  will  make  us  none 
the  less  good  farmers." 

"  Frank  wants  to  be  a  teacher  one 
of  these  days,"  said  Lewis,  who  just 
then  came  up  with  the  wagon  and 
horses,  and  overheard  his  brother's 
remark. 

"  I  must  try  and  be  a  scholar  first," 
rejoined  Frank,  "  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  am  so  glad  that  power  ma- 
chines are  beginning  to  take  the  place 
of  men  in  barn  and  field.  I  want  to 
have  time  to  attend  to  my  studies." 

"Weil,  but,"  persisted  Lewis,  "I 

heard  Mr.  S tell  father  that  after 

another  term  at  the  academy,  you 
might  apply  for  a  district  school. 
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And  you  know  Fanny  has  already 
taught  one  for  the  last  two  winters." 

Fanny  laughed,  and  coloured  a  lit- 
tle, as,  at  Walter's  request,  she  lifted 
him  up  in  the  wagon  by  the  side  of 
the  talkative  Lewis.  The  boys  looked 
doubtfully  at  each  other 

"May  he,  cousin  Martha?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  promise  to  be 
very  careful,  Lewis.  But  remember, 
Walter  is  not  used  to  riding  on  a 
loaded  wagon,  so  you  must  bury  him 
well  up  in  the  hay." 

"  Oh  we  shall  do  finely,  never  fear," 
cried  Lewis,  gaily.  "  Now,  Walter, 
we  shall  have  to  duck  our  heads  when 
we  go  in  at  the  barn  door,  as  your 
favourite  geese  do.  But  there  will  be 
good  reason  for  it  this  time,  as  we 
shall  be  even  with  the  crossbeams." 
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When  the  wagon  was  loaded  and 
started  towards  the  barn,  little  Wal- 
ter was  seen  on  his  airy  perch  among 
the  great  masses  of  hay,  but  safely 
and  securely  held  in  his  position  by 
Lewis's  careful  arm.  Cousin  Martha 
and  Fanny  followed  close  after ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  assurance  she  had 
received  to  the  contrary,  the  former 
felt  a  little  uneasy,  lest  her  young 
charge  might  meet  with  an  accident. 

Susy  stayed  in  the  field  with  the 
good  old  farmer,  who  was  still  em- 
ployed in  raking  the  hay  into  winrows, 
and  heaping  it  up  into  the  little  stacks 
that  already  dotted  the  whole  surface 
of  the  ground.  At  last  he  stopped, 
and  came  and  sat  down  beside  her 
under  the  tree. 

"These    harvest    times   make   me 

9* 
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think  of  some  very  serious  things,  lit- 
tle Susy,"  he  at  length  said. 

Susy  looked  up  from  the  grasses 
she  \vas  arranging,  but  she  made  no 
reply ;  for  she  knew  Mr.  Hill  was 
going  to  give  her  one  of  those  plea- 
sant lessons,  which  had  lately  become 
so  delightful  to  her. 

"  When  I  see  this  perishing  and 
fading  grass,  then  I  think  so  must  the 
glory  of  man  fade  and  pass  away.  To- 
day, green  and  flourishing,  and  to- 
morrow cut  down  and  withered.  But 
even  as  the  root  of  the  tender  herb 
remains^  and  renews  its  buds  and 
blossoms,  so  shall  it  be  with  us,  when 
the  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality, 
and  bloom  in  eternal  spring.  And  if 
God  so  clothe  with  beauty  the  grass 
of  the  field, '  which  to-day  is,  and  to- 
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morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven/  shall  he 
not  much  more  abundantly  supply  all 
our  needful  wants,  although  we  are 
so  apt  to  distrust  his  fatherly  love  and 
care?" 

u  Mr.  Hill,"  said  Susy,  modestly, 
"  don't  you  think  it  very  beautiful 
what  our  Saviour  says  about  the 
lilies?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Susy.  The  divine 
Redeemer  in  his  sermons  and  para- 
bles always  made  use  of  the  natural 
objects  which  surrounded  him,  to 
make  his  meaning  plain  to  those  who 
heard  him.  But  I  must  tell  you  more 
about  my  thoughts  at  harvest  time. 

"  All  these  bountiful  gifts  of  God's 
providence  are  bestowed  upon  me  to 
use  in  his  service.  He  does  not  send 
the  showers  and  the  sunshine,  to  ri- 
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pen  the  corn  and  the  wheat  for  my 
storehouses  only.  What  have  I,  that 
I  have  not  received  ?  And  if  it  were 
not  for  the  grace  of  God,  I  might  be 
like  the  foolish  man,  who  laid  up 
treasure  for  himself,  and  was  not  rich 
toward  God.  And  now  do  you  re- 
member, little  Susy,  what  the  Bible 
says  must  be  the  complaint  of  those 
who  have  not  improved  their  spring 
and  seedtime  aright?" 

"  '  The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer 
is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved/  "  re- 
peated the  little  girl,  in  solemn  tones. 

"  Dear  child!  may  it  never  be  your 
sad  lot,  to  make  this  sorrowful  lamen- 
tation. Come  to  Jesus,  now,  while 
your  summer  of  life  is  but  just  begun, 
and  the  Saviour  still  invites  you  to  be 
saved.  Then  when  the  great  harvest 
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shall  come,  which  is  the  end  of  the 
world,  '  and  the  Son  of  man  shall  send 
forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather 
out  of  his  kingdom,  all  things  that 
offend,  and  them  which  do  iniquity,7 
may  you  be  of  that  happy  number, 
who  shall  '  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in 
the  kingdom  of  their  Father.'  " 

After  he  had  talked  a  while  longer 
with  Susy,  Mr.  Hill  got  up  and  began 
again  to  rake  the  hay  into  little  heaps 
for  the  wagon.  It  was  soon  descried 
in  the  distance  coming  into  the  field 
for  another  load.  The  horses'  heads 
had  been  adorned  by  the  mirthful 
boys,  with  great  clusters  of  corn  pop- 
pies and  blue  bells,  while  Walter's 
little  straw  hat,  which  he  waved  gaily 
at  his  sister,  bore  a  wreath  of  the 
same. 
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Walter  had  made  out  so  well  with 
his  first  ride,  and  Lewis  was  so  care- 
ful, that  even  cousin  Martha  had  given 
him  permission  to  try  it  again.  It 
was  fine  fan  for  the  little  boy  to  tum- 
ble over  the  soft  masses  of  fragrant 
hay,  which  Lewis  trampled  about  as 
it  was  tossed  up  to  him,  making  it  as 
firm  and  smooth  as  possible. 

When  all  was  quite  ready  for  a 
start,  the  musical  sound  of  the  supper 
horn  was  heard  from  the  house.  The 
great  mountain  of  hay  projecting  over 
the  sides  of  the  wagon,  the  groups  of 
labourers  following  slowly  in  its  wake, 
with  forks  and  rakes  over  their 
shoulders,  and  the  good  old  farmer, 
holding  Susy  by  the  hand,  made  quite 
a  pretty  picture  of  country  life. 

While  the  harvest  lasted,  Mrs.  Hill 
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always  had  the  table  spread  on  the 
smooth  green  lawn  under  a  large  tree. 
This  was  very  pleasant,  especially  to 
the  children,  who  had  never  been  ac- 
customed to  eat  with  no  other  roof 
overhead,  than  that  made  by  the 
stirring  leaves.  But  with  all  his  glee 
and  chatter,  Walter  became  very 
grave  and  silent,  shutting  his  laughing 
eyes,  and  reverently  folding  his  little 
hands,  while  the  good  farmer  asked  a 
blessing  upon  their  food. 

As  soon  as  the  hay-making  was 
over,  "  Bob  White's"  earnest  call  was 
listened  to,  and  the  wheat  pronounced 
to  be  ready  for  cutting.  Then  the 
children  had  another  pleasant  time. 
When  the  golden  grain  was  bound  up 
in  bundles,  Walter  tried  to  make  a 
well  built  shock.  He  was  obliged  to 
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ask  Susy's  assistance,  however,  for  he 
could  not  count  beyond  "  one,  two,  and 
three ;"  and  it  required  a  dozen 
sheaves  to  make  a  shock.  Susy  told 
Mr.  Hill  that  it  reminded  her  of  the 
dream,  which  Joseph  had  about  him- 
self and  his  brethren. 

Then  Susy  and  Walter  had  to  bid 
"good-bye"  to  their  kind  friends  at 
the  farm.  Quite  a  load  of  presents 
was  stowed  away  beneath  the  seats  of 
the  wagon  that  conveyed  them  to  the 
cars.  There  was  a  basket  of  fine 
dark  plums,  another  of  mellow  har- 
vest apples.  Rolls  of  golden  butter 
packed  in  ice,  and  covered  with  cool 
green  leaves,  filled  a  third  ;  all  tokens 
of  good  will  from  the  inmates  of  Daisy 
Dell  Farm. 
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